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May we not say that the true Quaker is passive nm 
soul until energized, until made active by the work- 
ings of the Spirit? His great aim should be to think 
more of the work of the Most High, in him and 
through him, rather than to strive and cry and 
make much effort to work for God.” 
not effort, that is needed. 


Frrenps’ QuarRTERLY EXAMINER. 
Editorial in issue of Tenth Month, 1904. 


It is power, 


THE FAR COUNTREE. 
We traveled, just we three, to that fair ’morrow, 
That we so oft had heard of; where the sorrow 
To-day is full of, has no part, and trouble 


Is stranger to the soul: where pleasures double, 
And thoughts unspoken are melodious chimes. 


We traveled, till we reached the sought-for station, 
And found the Goal, 

Where Peace and Love have wrought their culmination 
Within the Soul. 


No longer was there need of Asking Prayer, 
The soul had found from storms its glad release, 
And what we sought for here, had found us there— 
The Mighty Power—Sweet, enduring Peace. 


We found no ostentatious spread of gladness, 
We felt but in our souls a pure delight, 
There was no hint of ought we knew as sadness, 
We found, in all, that only Love was Right; 
And only Love eternal, 
Love infinite, supernal, 
And Peace, the child of Love, the Prince of Might. 
—Harry M. Robinson, in Messenger of Peace (Baltimore). 


CHARLES WAGNER AT SWARTHMORE. 

[An address by Charles Wagner, author of “The Simple 
Life,” at Swarthmore College, Tenth month 14th, 1904. Re- 
ported for and published in the American Friend for Tenth 
month 27th. Published here by arrangement with the Ameri- 
can Friend.] 

First of all, let me give you an explanation. My 
English is not completely six months old, and you 
nay think of me as a young Englishman who speaks 
to you, and e makes mistakes—laugh! Because I 
lon’t like to look at a heavy meeting, and if I make 
mistakes, | have the consolation to see you laugh and 





see you be happy. (Laughter.) 

When | came in to your Friends’ meetings to this 
ilenee, so full of contemplation, so thoughtful; this 
peakin; 


t any service, this plain speaking 
where every least and greatest one was concerned, I 
feel myself a Friend also; and I discover that you in 
your Society have things to teach which I, too, believe 
in, and every day when I meet with Friends, either in 
Philadelphia or in Boston or elsewhere in America, I 
feel a kindly spirit; I feel at home with you. So it is 
not as a stranger; it is not a Parisian—a Frenchman 
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—a man from a far continent, you have called to 
speak to your young people, your students here; it is 
aman of your own family. 

The prime requisite of an instructor is a deep and 
warm desire to learn more, so that he can teach you 
and your children. It is the rule of life to learn and 
to teach; to give and to receive. That is all I have 
come for, and I offer what I have; I offer the best I 
have; I offer the reserve of my experience, 
of my thought, of my strugglings, for I have 
had hard struggles in my life; and I will express here 
in this meeting, in which I see so many young people, 
young girls, young boys, and their parents and 
teachers—I will express some ideas which I think will 
be useful for you. 

[ trust I will be led. Every man needs to have an 
ideal. Ideal is an object of first necessity. We often 
have a measure of what is of first necessity in a well 
ordered society—air, light, space, talk, house, birth. 
Before all this, man, for being a man, needs to have 
an ideal; and without ideal the rest is loosed—is 
nothing. So I say to the young people beginning life, 
you need, first, to have an ideal, and this ideal may 
be, ought to be, an ideal of simplicity; and the ideal 
of simplicity for man is to become a man, nothing 
other. 

There are young people who have the ideal to be- 
come physicians; others have the ideal to become 
good teachers; others have the ideal to become moth- 
ers of children, and others have other ideals. It is 
well; but let me tell you, if you will be a physician, 
you have to learn many things about the constitution 
of man, the sick man, the healthy man, you have to 
learn; but then if you will be a physician, a really 
learned physician, after all your examinations, if you 
are only a physician and not a man, or if you are first 
a physician and only after that a man—a feeling man, 
a warm-hearted man—you will be a bad physician. 

The first condition for a good physician is to be a man 
first, and when he comes to a sick man he will not only 
look at the sick man’s eye, at the case of sickness, be- 
cause it may be very interesting and may be a case 
of great importance for a physician, but he will look 
at the sick man lying there, at the fellow man, the 
suffering fellow man, and he will understand his task 
not only by his knowledge as a physician, but by his 
feeling as a man, as a father, or as a son; and he will 
do him good, and will perhaps cure him; or if the man 
cannot be cured by the physician he will make him 
feel the human heart which throbs when he shares 
truly the destiny of another man, and he may come 
into any chamber of a sick man and sit down by the 
bed like a messenger of the Lord God, a center of 
thought, a center of light, and not only to say he has 
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nothing to do, or he has that and that to do; he must 
come as a man, and a true man. To be physician we 
have first to be men. 

Now, if you will be a teacher, say a teacher of 
language—and there is nothing more interesting and 
really charming than the older language in these 
times, in these hurrying times—it is a good thing to 
come back to the calm and quiet and to meet an old 
psychology in books rather than the troubled psy- 
chology of these times. If you will be a teacher, then, 
of language, very well; but you have to be, first, a 
whole man, and not a philolog, not only a rehearser 
of old sentences: if you will understand old books— 
maybe old books of the ancient Greeks, Romans, He- 
brews, of the old prophets—you must be first a man, 
a living man; you must be a soul; you must be a heart 
ever warm in contact with the spirit of the past; and 
if you would be the best teacher, the best Latinist, or 
know Greek well, you will have to be a man with a 
soul, with a heart, otherwise you would never under- 
stand the old blind singer, Homer; you would never 
understand the prophecies of Isaiah; you would never 
understand the Psalms; you have to be a man for all 
of this and bring the cords of your heart into contact 
with’ the inspirations of the old texts; you have tu 
bring your blood, you have to bring your flesh in con- 
tact with the dust of the old pilgrims, and if you can- 
not do it you will be a dry teacher and a dead teacher 
of dead languages and not a living teacher of lan- 
guage expressing living things and living souls, of 
immortal language in which immortal souls speak. 

In everything remember, young people, young 
girls and young boys—in everything remember first 
you have to be men. If you will be an engineer, an 
architect, building houses, churches, you have te 
know the nature of stones, iron, all the material used 
for building houses; you have to know not only the 
laws of equilibrium, you have to know not only the 
very laws of beauty, the lines and works of ancient 
architects, but you have to be a man, because, if you 
have to direct men and to help men and you know 
only machinery your efforts will be useless, and you 
will have in your way an insuperable difficulty, which 
will balk your best determination and your fine schol- 
arship. You will be working with the souls of your 
fellow men and you will hurt them like a wound; 
yours will be an imperfect rule, and you will never 
get the result. So I say the beginning of working out 
an ideal is to learn to be men, to be men first of all. 

Now a man is prepared for life by hard—often 
very hard—preparations. A man is like iron put in 
the fire and then worked over between iron and iron, 
and that can be called the difficulty of the beginning. 
There is no rock to work into firm and solid character 
in a young man or a young girl if we have only, in 
the beginning of life, good times and happiness and 
all kinds of delightful things. Don’t misunderstand 
me. I am for enjoyment. I stand for joy in all life. 
We need sunshine, we need life, we need the bright 
ray of stars in the darkness of this earth, and those 


who have a conscience which speaks against joy, and 


whose religion is shadowy and dark, are not in a good 
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way. We have to teach, to preach, to speak to the 
soul joy—joy is the sign of confidence in God, joy 
is the sign of good-will, joy is the sign of brotherly 
feeling, and we shall have souls of sunshine, smiling 
spirits, and not shadowy faces and dark spirits and 
minds. But what is to be attained is real joy, the 
higher joy, the joy of the higher life, and not the joy 
of a lower existence with a lowering of ideals, the joy 
of conquest as the result of fighting in the most diffi- 
cult battles of life; so I say young people must know 
among the first laws of life that character, that their 
high mind and real human feeling, can only be at- 
tained as a result of often difficult circumstances in 
our lives. 

I would I were able to express to you in a more ac- 
curate language all that I have said to you. Now I 
must go on to another subject. 

There is for young people an old difficulty: it is to 
be true to their own inspiration, to the inner voice, to 
what we may call the personality in us. Young peo- 
ple have often a certain obstinacy (it is personality), 
and they persist in the beginning with an obstinacy 
which hinders them to understand, to hear, to receive 
advice; and this is one of the sad things of this time 
of life. It is one of the experiences of mature age to 
recognize this difficulty, to avoid this fault and to 
warn them from it. They cannot hear us; between 
their interests and us there is a distance and often an 
abyss. We call, and they cannot hear; we make signs 
and they cannot see; they have, as the old prophet 
says, eyes and cannot see, ears and cannot hear; and 
it is very often an illustration of pride, of self-content- 
ment, hindering young people to be rich by the ex- 
perience of others. 

We have to be humble; we have to bow before 
God; we have tobe careful to not lose any opportunity 
for learning and for receiving; but if young people 
are too much receptive, if young people accept with 
too great facility all directings, all leading, the advice 
of this one and that, there is a danger of losing the 
most important factor of life; that is, the originality 
of every man; and here is the great evenness, to be 
modest, to be able to learn, really to hear, really to 
accept, to have the mind of a saint and dare to be our- 
selves, to be true to the inner voice. That is a very 
difficult stand, and this difficulty is not to be avoided 
by any one. What may be the’ result of such action, 


whatever may be the exterior arrangement of life, 
whatever may be the school, this difficulty has to be 
avoided by ourselves; and I say to young people, be 
very modest, be kind, be ready to hear, be ready to 
learn tradition, the experience of others, inspirations 
of the past, to have regard to the wars and fightings 
and sufferings of our forefathers, to receive the treas- 


ure we have, to be respectful. Respect and admira- 
tion is a sense of soul by which the light of truth 
comes to us; it is for young men like to a flower, the 


| power of receiving air and light from above; and 
| young people having that sense of admiration, having 


| 


| 


the deep feeling of the value and of the authority of 
those who have art, who have science, who have 
some message, such young people are enabled to greet 
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with deep and warm heart, and with joy, with happi- 
ness, every man and every woman in whom worth is. 
Young people not having the sense of moral, intellec- 
tual and religious responsibility, not having the ca- 
pacity to look above and be humble, are without that 
guide and stay the greatest of all. They are children 
more by neglectfulness than as scholars and disciples. 
Such young people have blocked and closed the doors. 
The light of heaven, the light of science, the light of 
God, the light of knowledge, comes down upon our 
spirits. So I say to them, be modest, be kind, be 
ready to receive and have the feeling of men; then 
you will be men. 

But be careful, be careful, and trust thyself. 
Every man of us is an especial agent of God, and like 
a mirror, wherein are revealed the imaginings of his 
own heart. Let us pre- 
serve that heart in its in- 
fantile purity. God has 
given to each of us his 
own imprimatur and sig- 
nature, and called each 
of us by his own name. 
You are not an example 
of a race; you are an in- 
dividual soul. That dis- 
tinguishes man from in- 
ferior animals, which are 
only examples of the 
race. No man is a copy; 
the Everlasting Painter 
has painted the features 
and face of every man of 


us. We are not copies, 
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| « No” if he feels that he should say no, even if he 
would have the whole race against him. 

Now I will finish at the ending up. We are all chil- 
dren of our God. Perhaps here in the city may be 
men saying, “ Mr. Wagner, you have written a book 
ealled ‘Simple Life,’ and a book on America. Do 
you truly think, now you have seen America, that the 
simple life—what you hold as simple life—may be 
put into practice and become a reality in this our in- 
dustrious country of America ? 
York, Mr. Wagner? Have you seen the sideshows 
of New York? Have you seen it in the morning, and 
have you seen the night of people—the night of 
smoke?” Yes, I have seen all these things and I be- 


Have you seen New 





lieve that simple life is not only possible but necessary 
in America 





in our country. We work much in this 


time. But, I am afraid, 
we perhaps have worked 
against ourselves. I am 
afraid our civilization as 
it is now may be really 
dangerous to man’s soul, 
beeause the place of the 
soul is not to be found. 
And when I look at our 
cities and at the smoke 
of a Pittsburg; when I 
look at the tremendous 
cities in which the poor 
children have not air to 
breathe, nor light to look 
at, nor space for playing; 
when I look at those tre- 


mendous wastes of life 
and we have not to be which we eall our mod- 
merely copies of what ern gigantic cities, it 
has been before and in seems to me I look over 

. —" 4 Isaac H. CLOTHIER CHARLES WAGNER PROFESSOR KOENIG . 

the old times; we have to aaa , a wilderness —a_ sun- 
dare to have our own From a photograph taken in Race Street Meeting-House yard at the close of burned and endless drv 
: . Fourth-day meeting which Charles Wagner and his companions had attended. *7 ‘ . : 
face, our own physiog wilderness, in which is 
nomy. We are forces of God, creators, original crea soul 


tors; and nobody can fail to realize that this picture 
this phy slognom\ he has rece ived by the express 
will of God. 

Be careful, be silent, kind, modest; but hear and 
listen to the inner voice; hear and listen what it still 
says tqyou and you, children and scholars of Friends, 
not « ving this great educational privi- 

ge, | 10 have the doctrine and the belief 
—of that inner light which is the 
ury of every man—TI would plead 


yo et. to never lose this teaching which 
ean mak stable characters. And we need 
characters! In this world nothing is more rare than 


real character. In this world you find ninety-nine 
men who have the pride of their own person and of 
their own personage and only one real character, 
modest but firm, and to whom, if he knows simply 
that he has two sides of truth, he never fears any- 
body and conceals nothing, but speaks the truth, say- 
ing, “ Yes,” if he believes yes, and saying simplv 





no place for the the feeling heart of man, in 
stone and iron, and no real blood to re- 


joice the eye of man, and in this wilderness the soul 


which is only 


of man is but one dream, a drop of heavenly water, a 
drop of fresh, life-giving water for making a flower 
fall, a flower of happiness. 

“Ah! simple lift ; 
noble lift 


it is what we need in this time— 
towards which we have to come back, like 
the pilgrim; tired, hungry and dusty, he tried to find 
a well of water, like a child having gone astray, and 
all over the world he sighed to come to the father- 

We, in this hurried and 
overworked time of civilization, are crying for sim- 
pliecity. 


heart, to the mother-heart. 


Not only we are ripe for simplicity, but there is no 
country, no nation to compare with yours in America 


for being able to have simplicity. Simplicity is one 


of your oldest and your best and your most sacred 
When I am in Philadelphia, in Independ- 
ence Hall, it seems to me I have come into a sanctu- 
arv; and I look at your grand ancestors, the Pilgrim 


traditions. 
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Fathers, Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Lincoln— 
old, gray, but simple. Plain, nothing sacrificed to 
exterior, but all true; and when I hurried a fortnight 
ago to Washington, in the White House, the home 
of your President, no exterior dwelling, but only the 
moral character of your nation, of your democracy— 
I found in this house your President, the man who is 
the center of your national life and your democracy 
now, who is strong, and has more interest, I claim, 
than any power in the old lands; I found him simple, 
one of the greatest men in his time and without any 
aristocracy. (Applause.) 

I believe that from this land of simplicity—that is 
the stronghold of simplicity—if simplicity would be 
spread all over the world it would be powerful, it 
would be due to your great ancestors—you ought to 
maintain simplicity and to have it in this present 
time; and all this noising, all this running, will go on 
and we will have peace; we will be quiet; we will 
think about ourselves; we will find ourselves again, 
and we will become men; and that is why I have come 
over here, and also (speaking very imperfect English) 
I have come here because I feel it was my duty to 
come among persons, not only to speak to them, but 
to look at them and learn by them, because we 
are all citizens of the world, we are all earners, and 
we need each other. Now I have only to thank you 
for your sympathy this evening, and to leave you with 
this impression of happiness to speak to you and to 
your children about the most important concerns in 
human life. (Applause.) 


ONE ELEMENT IN THE COLLEGE 
DENT’S “SIMPLE LIFE.” 


{An address by Professor William I. Hull before Swarthmore 
College students and others, Eleventh month 20th, 1904.] 


STU- 


A critic of Charles Wagner’s “ Simple Life ” has 
said that its message may be summed up in the two 
words, “ Remember,” “ Forget ”’—remember the 
good and pleasant things in life; forget the evil and 
unpleasant ones. 

I have wondered if you, my college auditors, have 
ever struck a balance between the good and the evil 
in your college environment, and have resolutely set 
yourselves to remembering the one and forgetting the 
other. 

A great deal has been said of the stress and bur- 
den of the strenuous life men lead in this our indus- 
trial age and laborious land; and a great deal has been 
said also of the quiet seclusion of college halls, where 
life is supposed to glide placidly along as if within 
the protecting shadow of rugged cliffs before the leap 
into the rapids and cataracts of later life is taken. 
Now I believe that undue and misleading emphasis 
has been laid on both the storm of later life and the 
calm of college days; or, rather, that the blame for 
the storm and the credit of the calm have been shifted 
from the individual, where they properly belong, to 
the place of abode or the era of life, where they do 
not belong. 

Shall our mature vears be spent as though earth 


were in truth a vale of tears? Shall they be devoted 
to a struggle resembling that of a nest of vipers, 
where each one strives to writhe his head above his 
fellow’s¢? Or shall they be passed in cheerful labor, 
whose object and result is to ennoble the soul rather 
than to depress the spirit or exalt the head? This 
choice will soon lie with you. 

Shall college years be spent in gloomy disappoint- 
ment or profitless frivolity, or shall they be a joy in 
themselves and a preparation for a larger, fuller life 
through all the vast hereafter? This choice, too, is 
yours, and it is yours now; but, students of Swarth- 
more, it will not long be yours. 

To one who stands on the threshold of college life, 
four years seem a long and generous span; but time 
flies fast, and ere we are aware the senior year has 
come and gone and college days have sped for us, 
leaving us with gratitude or regret for opportunities 
used or lost. 

When the Duke of Wellington came back to Eton, 
after his name had become a household word through- 
out the civilized world, he walked through the old 
quadrangle, and, looking round affectionately upon 
its ivy-covered walls, exclaimed: “ Here is where I 
learned the lessons that made it possible for me to 
conquer at Waterloo.” And this is the testimony of 
many another veteran alumnus returning to his Alma 
Mater, scarred but victorious from the hard-fought 
battlefields of life. 

But the important lesson for us to learn is, not 
that these victors had such and such opportunities at 
this or that college, but that they found and made 
good use of the opportunities that were there. A 
student gains from college life exactly in proportion 
to what he finds in it and gives to it. It has been well 
said that the picture of the universe painted upon the 
retina of the eye of Newton and of Newton’s dog Dia- 
mond was the same picture; but what an infinitely 
different meaning it had for the two! 

And it is not enough for us to recognize an oppor- 
tunity when it walks up to us and bows; the best op- 
portunities in life are more coy than this, and are 
found only after patient seeking. I do not mean that 
they are few and far between. They are, for college 
students, as numerous as the glow-worms which 
lighten the borders of our college paths in dewy 
evenings of autumn; but it is easy to pass them by un- 
noticed, or to miss the brightest of them lurking in 
the familiar sod. 

Now, it is easy to urge that the golden opportuni- 
ties of college life be found and used; but what I 
should like to do this morning is to say some words 
which might help you in this quest and effort. And 
it has oeeurred to me that one message of “ The Sim- 
ple Life ”—“ Remember,” “ Forget ”—might be 
found applicable to college days. Remembering the 
good, forgetting the evil, are in themselves means of 
soul-development, just as truly as the assimilation of 
nourishment and the rejection of poison are the basis 
of our bodily growth. To remember the good and 
forget the evil will furnish the mind with micro- 
scopes and telescopes by which the best opportunities 
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may be found; and they will supply the soul with the 
sweetness and strength by which opportunities may 
best be used. 

It is not merely a comely and pleasant fashion to 
be glad. There is a gospel of happiness and joy which 
should be preached side by side with the gospel of 
duty. And two of the commandments of this gospel 
of happiness are, Remember the good, Forget the 
evil. 

Remember the sun-dial’s motto: “ I count only the 
hours that are serene,” and the honey-bee’s consola- 
tion: ““ Where I have not found honey, I have at least 
found wax.” Forget the pessimist’s complaint that 
there is a flaw in every statue, a rift in every lute. 

Remember the beauty of these long weeks of In- 
dian summer, the invigoration of day after day in 
winter, and the radiant charm of week after week in 
spring. Forget that we sometimes have three con- 
secutive days of rain, and that it becomes necessary 
to wear rubber shoes. 

Remember the unrivaled brilliancy of our sunsets, 
the magical crystalline beauty of our ice-storms, or 
the fleecy, blushing buds of cherry tree and apple 
orchard. Forget that our landscape does not include 
the snowy summits of the Alps, or the veritable cas- 
tles of Spain. 

Remember the exhilaration of outdoor sports, and 
the glow of health, the sound slumber, and the buoy- 
ancy of spirit which result from proper exercise. 
Forget the headache, or the cold, or the temporary 
check in that unspeakable blessing which is bestowed 
upon most of us—an abundant supply of good health. 

Remember the courage and skill, the honesty and 
courtesy, of your partners or opponents in the games 
of life. Forget the unfair play or the roughness 
which you find, or think you find, on track or field. 


Remember the comfortable seclusion of many stu- 
dious hours, when you have gotten near to Nature’s 
heart, or steeped your souls in the wisdom of ancient 


sages. Forget the transient disturbance of thought- 
less people who whistle or sing in public corridors or 
slam their doors behind them. 
temember that your bookshelves and walls may be 
enriched at very moderate expense by accurate edi- 
tions and faithful copies of the masterpieces of every 
age and people—by books and pictures which would 
have cost our fathers fortunes or have been unat- 
aina yom. Forget that you cannot afford to 
buy ind canvases signed by the old 
mast 
Remem} \« intellectual stimulus and exaltation 
come to vou through a study of 
naster-minds. Forget the shallow wit 


ckery which sometimes, even in college 
es, grocs evidences of devotion to scholar- 


ship. 
Remember the bright idea or just observation 
which you have heard at table. Forget the rudeness 
of some table manners which should be better and 
which may improve under the influence of a good 
example. 
Remember the glow of grateful appreciation in 
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yourself and others which has welcomed the flashing 
out of a pure heart in the word or act of some Sir 
Galahad of your acquaintance. Forget the shock of 
pained surprise which may have come to you from 
one whose strength has not been increased tenfold by 
purity of heart. 

Remember your parents’ cheerful sacrifice of your 
presence at home, and the many good times and good 
things which every day brings to you. Forget that 
there are some pleasures or luxuries which you have 
neither time nor means to indulge in. 

Remember that you may become, if you will, hon- 
ored citizens of the glorious republic of letters, and 
that such a citizenship is a prouder and a higher one 
than that of the proud Romans of old. Forget that 
some members of a college society may not desire you 
as a colleague. 

Remember that you can win, if you will, the re- 
spect and friendship of the best people whom you 
know; and that you can win, if you will, the accolade 
of knighthood bestowed upon a faithful student of 
their thoughts by the wisest and best of mankind. 
Forget that some element of uncongeniality with 
others may bar you from an artificial badge of tem- 
porary and superficial distinction. 

Remember the frank words, the sunny smile, the 
friendly warmth, which you find nearly always in 
your friends and acquaintances. Forget the coldness 
or neglect which a moment of impatience may bring 
to vou from them, or the unkindness of the very few 
people who deem themselves, or whom you may think 
to be, your enemies. It is an old and homely saying, 
but a true, and, I have found, a helpful one, that 

The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain; 


And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 
Will never come over again. 


Remember the hope, the triumph, the joy which 
have been given you for days and weeks at a time. 
Forget the wrong, the persecution, the hardship 
which you may have suffered for hours or minutes. 

Remember that “ he who trusts in all things high, 
e’en though he trip and fall, shall not blind his soul 
with clay.” Forget that gloomy view of life which 
sees Satan dogging every human footstep, and all men 
seeking their lowest level. 

Remember, with Emerson, that “that which be- 
fits us, embosomed in beauty and wonder as we are, is 
cheerfulness and courage. Shall not the heart which 
has received so much trust the Power by which it 
lives? May it not quit other leadings, and listen to 
the soul that has guided it so gently and taught it so 
much, secure that the future will be worthy of the 
past ?” 

Remember now thy Creator, in the days of thy 
youth, and the evil days will not come, and the years 
will not draw nigh, when thou shalt say, I have no 
pleasure in them. Do this, and thine age shall be 
clearer than thy noon-day; thou shalt shine forth 
throughout life as the morning; and thou shalt lie 
down in thy last sleep with naught to make thee 
afraid. 
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Thus, looking back over the needs of my own col- 
lege life and thinking of some which may be pressing 
upon you, my friends and pupils, I have tried crudely 
to strike the balance for you between the good and 
the evil in college life, and to urge you to remember 
the one and forget the other. In conclusion, let me 
urge you to strike that balance more truly for your- 
selves, and in your quest for those opportunities 
which will bring you the most happiness and the high- 
est development to follow faithfully the apostle’s 
injunction: “ Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsover things are honest, whatsoever 
things are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.” 


THE PASSION FOR PERFECTION. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


“Carpe diem! ”—the old Roman poet’s injunc- 
tion was faithfully interpreted by the Oxford philoso- 
pher. Make each of your days happy and service- 
able. Why all this beauty in the humanity and na- 
ture round about us, save for daily joy and thanks- 
giving ¢ 

As surely as Wordsworth taught us to see “ in 
common things that round us lie” the hand of the 
very God, and revealed, to us who love Him, 

“The earth and every common sight 

Apparelled in celestial light, 

The glory and the freshness of a dream,” 
so surely does Walter Pater, in his lucid and tranquil 
prose-discourse waken us to fresh recognition of the 
vital beauty of daily life. We owe it to our best 
selves, this wise teacher held, to make “ our own each 
highest thrill of joy that the moment offers us—he it 
some touch of color on the sea or the mountains, the 
early dew in the crimson shadows of a rose.” 

From the stimulating conversation of a thoughtful 
friend, from a lonely ramble beside some drowsy 
stream among October’s drifting gold, from an even- 
ing of glorious music, from voyaging through strange 
seas of thought in the pages of some beloved and im- 
passioned author—Plato, or Virgil, or “ our sage and 
serious Poet Spenser ”—from such precious experi- 
ences, Walter Pater would have said, let us glean such 
inspirations as may seem, “ by a lifted horizon to set 
the spirit free for a moment”; for to Pater it was 
clear that “ the service of philosophy, and of religion 
and culture as well, to the human spirit, is to startle it 
into a sharp and eager observation.” 

Did time permit I should like to show how Mem- 
ory meant much to Pater, as much almost as it did to 
Charles Lamb himself; and how he would have us 
build for ourselves “nests of pleasant thoughts,” 
through the wise cherishing of every noble sight or 
fine experience or memorable conversation or happy 
hour among books and music. But to return to my 
main theme. Walter Pater’s golden book is his 
“ Marius the Epicurean,” the story of “ a young Ro- 
man feeling his way in early life through the relig- 


ions, the philosophies, the arts of the time of Marcus 
Aurelius.” It portrays the young patrician Marius 
as a favored youth, serious and sweet and high- 
minded, seeking diligently and religiously after per- 
fection of life, perfection of faith, perfection of 
friendship. To this youth of healthy, pure and vig- 
orous character comes a great desire for richness and 
fullness of life. Marius moves across that strange old 
lost Roman world, a gracious and lovable figure, gath- 
ering to his heart whatever of noble and uplifting 
crossed his pathway, and with fine delicacy ignoring 
the evil and the gross. There is the pathos of immor- 
tal youth about Marius; it lingers with the reader like 
some fine fragrance, as of old lavendered linen, or of 
dead rose-leaves among the faded silks of our grand- 
mothers in country attics; for with sure literary art 
Pater makes his hero die young, thus giving to his 
brief beautiful days the pathos of unfulfilled re- 
nown. Yes, this bright young life is cut down while 
yet the fair city of God, toward which the eager 
young eyes are directed so ardently, lies dreamily be- 
yond the mists of the fast-fading pagan world. Con- 
fident that Love must triumph, Marius passes to 
where “ beyond these voices there is peace.” 

This masterpiece of the Oxford teacher is a work 
of lasting beauty; the clear, bright style, so firm and 
chastened, so musical and gracious, will carry it down 
the years, and its pure message will touch hearts yet 
unborn. Are not its precepts in harmony with the 
best that Socrates or Plato taught, or that found en- 
during expression from those sinless lips “ beneath 
the Syrian blue ”: 

“Be temperate in thy religious motions, in love 

. in all things, and of a peaceful heart with thy 
fellows.” 

‘* Meditate upon children at play in the morning, 
the trees in early spring.” 

Choose “ whatever form 
heroic, impassioned, ideal.” 

Walter Pater’s doctrines cannot be lightly spoken 
of or overlooked. Of immense purport do they be- 
come when we recognize that they convey anew those 
divine words: “I am come that they might have life 
and that they might have it more abundantly.” 

This book, “ Marius the Epicurean,” assuredly ful- 
fills Milton’s definition of a good book—“ the precious 
life-blood of a master-spirit embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

Twelve years have passed since I heard the living 
voice of Walter Pater; yet as I read in the white 
pages of “ Marius,” or the other volumes, I hear that 
voice again as on that far-off summer evening in old- 
world Oxford, “that sweet city with her dreaming 
spires,” “the city where the Muses all have sung.” 
I hear the rapt tones, the harmonious periods of his 
gentle eloquence, as he lectures on Raphael, celebrat- 
ing, as always, Youth—+his time a real youth, but 
none the less a brother in spirit to Marius the dream- 
youth of old Rome. -That evening is one of the mem- 
ories that cannot die! 

So I have ventured to speak, inadequately as it 
must be, of these ideals of Walter Pater, the teacher 


of human life may be 
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in old-world Oxford, to our little band of youth here 
in our own college, hoping it might urge to fresh con- 
secration and renewal of chivalrous ideals. 

Noble Englishmen have visited Swarthmore,—one 
very great, Matthew Arnold,—and then Hudson 
Shaw, John William Graham, Perey Bigland, and 
others; not least the Secretary of the English Peace 
Society; his memory is very fresh with us. 

A sweet sincerity and earnestness they have had, 
one and all, characteristic of our Anglo-Saxon tem- 
perament at its best. In them all persists that Pas- 
sion for Perfection of which Walter Pater was so 
splendid an exemplar. 

What his teachings meant to his chosen students— 
and no one became his student without also becoming 
his friend—may be seen in the elegy for Walter 
Pater, written by his devoted disciple, the late Lionel 
Johnson, whose poem on Oxford I quoted earlier in 
my paper: 


“Gracious God rest him, he who toiled so well 
Secrets of grace to tell 
Graciously 
Half of a passionately pensive soul 
He showed us, not the whole; 
Who loved him best, they best, they only, knew 
The deeps, they might not view 
Calm Oxford autumns and preluding springs! 
To me your memory brings 
Delight upon delight, but chiefest one; 
The thought of Oxford’s son, 
Who gave me of his welcome and his praise, 
When white were still my days; 


Scholarship’s constant saint, he kept her light 
In him divinely white; 

Oh, sweet grave smiling of that wisdom, brought 
From arduous ways of “thought ; 

Oh, golden patience of that travailing soul, 
So hungered for the goal!. 

Ended, his services: yet, albeit, farewell 

Tolls the faint vesper bell, 

Patient beneath his Oxford trees and towers 
He still is gently ours: 

Hierarch of the spirit, pure and strong, 
Worthy Uranian song.— 

Gracious God keep him: and God grant to me 
By miracle to see 

That unforgettably most gracious friend, 

In the never-ending end.” 


Joun Russett Hayes. 


SAVONAROLA. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.—NO. 44. 
Read I. Peter, iii, 8-22. 
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n monk of Florence. He 
ne when the papacy was at 
of the infamous Borgias. 
Murder, lust and robbery were rife in and about the 
Vatican itself. The high offices of the Church were 
practically for sale to the highest bidder; to be 
wealthy or powerful at Rome was to invite assassi- 
nation; no sin was so base that pardon and absolu- 
tion might not be bought for a price; intrigue, vio- 
lence and corruption were everywhere. 
It was in 1481 that Savonarola came from Bologna 
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to the monastery of San Marco at Florence. He was 
twenty-nine years of age, the grandson of a distin- 
guished court physician and university professor of 
Ferrara. He had been at Bologna, and continued to 
be in Florence, a teacher of novices. His power over 
the young men led to an invitation to preach in pub- 
lic, in which duty he signally failed to arouse inter- 
est. The favorite preacher of the time was a polished 
scholar, with a fine voice and presence, who quoted 
from the classics and from the poets. Savonarola was 
abrupt and direct, depending mainly on the Bible for 
his references, and lacking altogether the airs and 
graces of the pulpit orator. Whenever people go to 
church, not to worship, but to be amused, the orator 
will be more popular than the prophet. Not being 
a success as a preacher in Florence, Savonarola was 
sent as a missionary to the outlying towns; and it was 
not long before he became a power throughout 
Northern Italy. His themes throughout the rest of 
his life were little varied. He announced that the 
Church was to be scourged, and that speedily, and 
that it was to be regenerated; this he repeated and 
emphasized again and again, until he brought down 
upon himself the relentless hate of the papacy. That, 
however, was far in the future. In 1489 he was re- 
called to Florence and began to teach in the convent 
garden. So many gathered to hear him that he was 
obliged to transfer his teaching to the church. “ His 
three theses of judgment, regeneration, and that 
speedily, roused an extraordinary excitement, and the 
city began to be divided into the friends and foes of 
Savonarola ” (Van Dyke). His preaching continued 
to be based on the Bib le, with which he was thorough- 
ly familiar. His me thod was a forced “ spiritual in- 
terpretation,” by which one could prove almost any- 
thing. The division of the waters in Genesis meant 
the separation of Jews from Gentiles, and the strug- 
gle of the passions against duty. The creation of 
birds and fishes meant the contemplation of higher 
and lower things. We are reminded by these inter- 
pretations of a similar tendency on the part of 
Friends, especially previous to the present genera- 
tion, to ‘force their own me: anings into scripture pas- 
sages. One may always use a scripture passage or 
anything else that may be available, to illustrate his 
meaning, but he has no right to assert that the pass- 
age he quotes was originally intended to convey his 
meaning, unless it is a very plain case. 

The interpretations of Savonarola were wholly un- 
reliable, but his meaning happened to be true and 
important, and the people flocked to him because of 
that vital importance. The great preacher was con- 
stantly visited by visions, and these had great power 
over his hearers. He seemed to be wholly without 
fear, preaching earnestly against evils in high places, 
and directly to those responsible for those evils. 
Being invited to preach before the Signory, he seized 
the opportunity to rebuke tyrants and unfaithful 
rulers. Lorenzo de Medici was “ the uncrowned king 
of Florence,” which may be interpreted into modern 
language by saying that he was the city boss, and, 


(Concluded on page 782.) 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 


ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 


Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


“ THE BOUNDS OF OUR CIRCUMSTANCES.” 

Once a year the Friends composing each monthly 
meeting are required to consider whether they are 
living within the bounds of their circumstances, and 
to send an answer to the yearly meeting in accord- 
ance with the facts, as nearly as they can be ascer- 
tained. Sometimes when the answers are read in the 
yearly meeting a concern is expressed that those 
whose incomes are large should live as simply and 
plainly as those who have little, in order that the lat- 
ter may not be tempted to buy what they cannot 
afford. But is it not time that we were at least put- 
ting to ourselves individually a companion query to 
the one with which we are so familiar: “ Are we eare- 
ful not to enlarge the bounds of our circumstances at 
the expense of our neighbors?” Back of the question 
concerning the proper way of spending our money 
lies the question as to how we have acquired it. 


During the past few months thousands of people 


have been reading in one of our magazines the story 


of ‘‘ frenzied finance,” and as they read they have 
condemned in thought the millionaires who added to 
their millions by inducing people of relatively small 
means to buy watered stock. But the crime of which 
these millionaires have been guilty would not have 
been possible if there had not been thousands who de- 
sired a large interest on their money, and who did 
not stop to ask whether this large interest could come 
to them except through the losses of others. It is a 
common saying that corporations have no conscience. 
Have individuals any more conscience when they are 
willing to place their money in the hands of corpora- 
tions without knowing whether it will be legitimately 
invested or whether it will be used to wreck other cor- 
porations ? Would it not be better to remain in moder- 
ate circumstances than to increase one’s means in this 
fashion ? 

The man who needs to berrow money cannot afford 
to pay a large interest. Should one who has money to 
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invest seek a larger interest than he would be willing 
to pay if it were necessary for him to borrow? It is 
true that there are many who are not able to earn 
money, to whom the difference between five and seven 
or more per cent. upon their capital is to them the dif- 
terence between poverty and comfort; but the greater 
the rate of interest offered, the greater the risk, and 
again and again those who have sought such a relief 
from pinching poverty have been reduced to pauper- 
ism. 

When the income from a man’s business is more 
than enough to maintain his family in comfort he 
should ask himself whether those who are working 
for him and helping him earn this income are receiv- 
ing their fair share of the profits? If he can conscien- 
tiously answer this question in the affirmative then 
he should ask himself how he can invest the surplus so 
that others may share its benefits with him. There 
are often ways of investing money in one’s own neigh- 
borhood that will yield a fair income to the investor, 
and at the same time be of advantage to the neighbors 
who have no surplus; and when money is invested in 
this way the owner of it knows just how it is being 
used. 

That large enterprises can be carried on only by 
some form of co-operation is self-evident; the problem 
of substituting healthy co-operation for suicidal com- 
petition can be settled only by great financiers who 
care more for the development of human lives than 
the accumulation of dollars. When this great prob- 
lem of co-operation has been worked out, instead of 
the few who are looked upon as benefactors because 
they build libraries and endow universities, we shall 
have the many who save enough from a modest com- 
petence to build their own public libraries and gymna- 
siums and plan their own courses of lectures. Let us 
all see to it that in our hearts we desire no more than 
our rightful share of this world’s goods, and if we 
feel that we are possessed of more than our rightful 
share, let it be our constant prayer that we may use 
the surplus wisely. 


Ix a recent address before the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of New York, Andrew S. 
Draper, formerly president of the University of Tlli- 
nois, urged that football should be purged from its 
attendant evils. After admitting the truth in the 
criticisms of football, that it is a sport which easily 
degenerates into professionalism, encourages real bat- 
tle rather than open manliness, that loafing, gambling 


and drinking are too often its attendants, and that it 
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is too expensive for sport, and gathers more money 
than students ought to have to manage, he continued: 

“ Let us hope that the great universities will serve 
the good cause of physical prowess and strenuous 
sport in all the schools by saving the game. If they 
request, the rules will be changed so as to make the 
game less hazardous and unseemly. A university di- 
rection that none should represent it but a matricu- 
lated student in residence a year, would very nearly 
settle matters. . . . If beyond this it were distinctly 
understood that there is nothing in common between 
a university and a saloon, and that it is a crime for a 
boy to gamble on university contests, about all the 
grounds for the criticism would be removed.” 

By way of reinforcement of the plea of Superin- 
tendent Draper we may note the statement in the Chi- 
ago Record-Herald that thirteen deaths have re- 
sulted from football this season, and the number of 
serious injuries exceeds that of any year since the in- 
troduction of the modern college sport, 296 players 
having been reported as seriously injured. 

The hope is expressed in many quarters that the 
coming winter may bring such radical changes in the 
rules of the game as public opinion is more and more 
loudly demanding. 


Ir is interesting to note how Charles Wagner, the 
thoroughgoing liberal in theology, but with a univer- 


sal appeal to men of the modern world whatever their 


“ faith,” would be regarded by those who stand up for 


the old theology and for evangelical exclusiveness as 
regards salvation. The Philadelphia Presbyterian 
says: ‘* Much may be said in praise of his books, ‘ The 
Simple Life,’ ‘ Youth,’ ‘ The Soul of Things’ and ‘ By 
the Fireside,’ but their teaching, as well as his preach- 
ing generally, partakes more of an ethical-philosophi- 
eal character than of the distinctly evangelical. . . 

While there is much to admire and commend in what 
he writes and says, He would be more of a moving, 
transforming and vitalizing force if he made more of 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and of the regener- 
ating power of the Holy Ghost.” The Philadelphia 
Tnutheram says: “ This ethical preacher, this believer 
in What seems to us a species of natural religion, with 
Christ as its ideal rather than its heart and soul and 
life, was reared a Lutheran; but one of his biogra- 
phers tells us that ‘ the world he loved and knew was 
not the world taught by the orthodox Lutheran pas- 
tor,’ and if there ever was any real orthodoxy in him, 
it was svon dispelled by the liberal, rationalistic at- 
mosphere he later imbibed. Seneca was his teacher 
too long to permit him to know the simple, joyous, 
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uplifting faith that made Luther the great soul he 
was, and it is not to be wondered at that he should 
quote Goethe, Schiller and Shakespeare almost as 
often as the Bible, when he preaches. If he had re- 
tained his evangelical consciousness, with his deep in- 
sight into the shams and shows of the age, and his 
burning love for humanity, what a power he might 
have become! But it was not to be so.” Can it be, 
then, that this is the final word on Charles Wagner, 
and that we who have fondly thought that we were 
wonderfully helped and uplifted, and that he is a 
power, have but deceived ourselves ? 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Reports received at the Foreign Office, Paris, show 
that fourteen treaties of arbitration have thus far 
been signed, which are practically identicai with the 
French treaty with Great Britain. France has made 
six treaties, namely, with Great Britain, Italy, Spain, 
the Netherlands, Sweden and Norway and the United 
States. ‘The other treaties are those of Italy with 
Great Britain, Denmark with the Netherlands, Por- 
tugal with Spain, Germany with England, Portugal 
with the Netherlands, Russia with Belgium, Great 
Britain with Switzerland and the United States with 
Switzerland. A dispatch from Berlin states that a 
Franco-German arbitration treaty is a possibility. 
The Bourse Gazette, St. Petersburg, in view of the 
construction of the Panama Canal, urges the negotia- 
tion of a commercial treaty with the United States. 
Against these influences that make for peace we have 
reason to believe that Germany is selling steamships 
to Russia, and that a seeret agreement has been made 
which enables Russia to withdraw her troops from the 
German border and use them against Japan. 

Wayland H. Smith, of Los Angeles, secretary of 
the Liquor League, has recently visited five Indian 
reservations lying due east from San Diego, Cal. He 
states that all the pleasant valleys have been oceupied 
by white settlers, and that the Indians are living 
among rocks on which “ crops could be as easily raised 
as on a slate roof.” Two or three acres of arable land 
among these rocks has to furnish sustenance for fifty 
Indians, and when their poor little crops do come up 
they are often destroved by the white settlers’ hogs. 
These Indians live in brush and grass tents, have little 
clothing and no shoes, though it is often bitterly cold 
in the mountains. At the time of Smith’s visit they 
had absolutely nothing to eat but acorns. 

At a recent meeting of the New Century Drawing 
Room, Philadelphia, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional League of Women’s Organizations, Senator 
Dubois, of Idaho, spoke upon the political power of 
Mormonism. He asserted that polygamy is still quite 
general among the Mormons, and that in four States 
of the Union no one can be elected to office who is op- 
posed by the Mormon hierarchy. The Senator said 
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that it is all-important for the women of the United 
States to continue their fight against polygamy, and 
predicted an honest and sincere resumption of the 
Smoot investigation by Congress. 

What is deseribed as “ the largest number of com- 
municants of one Church ever gathered together for 
conference in Christian history ” met in St. Louis re- 
cently at the International Missionary convention of 
the Disciples of Christ. Says a correspondent of the 
New York Sun: 

The delegates present numbered about 16,500 . . . and nearly 
every land where the Gospel has been preached was represented. 
Reports showed substantial gains during the last year in all de- 
partments of work. In the foreign field there is now a total 
force of 700 missionaries and native helpers, 30 mission schools, 
and 17 hospitals. The total receipts for foreign missions for 
the year amounted to $378,403. In the entire Church, as the 
official statistics showed, there is a present membership of 1,- 
233,984, a net gain during the year of about 40,000; 11,162 
churches in this country, with 6,631 ministers. The total 
amount contributed for missions and benevolences for the year 
was $1,321,105. Adding to this the !ocal work of the various 
churches showed an average contribution of $6.25 per member. 
This is remarkable in view of the fact that the Christian 


Church in its present organization is less than one hundred 
years old. 


Some years ago the Westminster Confession of 
Faith was made a part of the charter of the Union 
Theological Seminary, of New York, and the mem- 
bers of the Board were obliged to sign the charter. 
At a recent meeting of the Board the directors voted 
to cut this out, and to fall back upon the original char- 
ter obligations of the seminary in reference to the 
qualifications of directors and professors. This does 
not alter the attitude of the present members of the 
Board toward the Presbyterian Church, but allows 


a larger liberty in the selection of teachers. In con- 
nection with this change in the charter it is an- 


nounced that Morris K. Jesup has given the semi- 
nary $120,000 for the establishment of a professor- 
ship of preaching, and that the widow of William 
Earl Dodge has given a like sum for the establishment 
of a chair of applied Christianity. 

The Committee of Seven to formulate a plan of 
campaign for the election of independent Councilmen 
in Philadelphia has held its first meeting, but has as 
yet taken no definite action. To aid in the work of 
municipal reform a Committee of Fifteen, composed 
of leading clergymen of the city, has prepared an ap- 
peal for the enactment of a personal registration law, 
which will be sent to every member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature. In addition to this, six members 
of the committee went to Harrisburg and urged Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker to use his influence to secure such 
a law. ‘The Governor replied that he did not believe 
there was much fraudulent registration, but that he 
was inclined to favor personal registration on general 
principles. 

According to the decision of the counsel employed 
by the New York Teachers’ Association, to determine 
whether or not a teacher can lawfully be disciplined 
for striking a scholar, any teacher, principal or assist- 








ant principal in Greater New York has a legal right 
to inflict corporal punishment upon an unruly scholar, 
provided the punishment is not inflicted in a brutal 
manner. The bylaws of the Board of Education pro- 
hibit the use of corporal punishment, but it is assert- 
ed that this prohibition is illegal, and, therefore, null 
and void, as the penal code gives a teacher authority 
to restrain or correct a child, provided that the “ force 
of the violence used is reasonable in manner and mod- 
erate in degree.” As many teachers in New York have 
been fined during the last two years for striking pu- 
pils, it is believed that an attempt will now be made 
to recover this money. A test case will be tried in 
the near future. 


Judge Lindsey, of the Denver Juvenile Court, has 
been re-elected by a plurality of more than 50,000 
votes. Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, writes: 


This insures to the children of Denver the continued care of 
the man who secured the Colorado law that any adult con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a child is himself a delinquent, 
and may be punished by fine or imprisonment, or both. 

No one has ever brought to light as Judge Lindsey has done 
the extent to which men and women profit sordidly by the 
tempting of children. Junk dealers buy stolen goods of them, 
cigarette dealers and saloon-keepers sell wares to them, tele- 
graph and messenger companies send them to infamous places, 
low theaters will sell them tickets. And in most communities 
the thoughtless public acquiesces when the children are pun- 
ished. Judge Lindsey places such young offenders on proba- 
tion, and with them the parent whose neglect may have made 
the children easy prey. But for the sordid men and women 
who have profited by the temptation of the children there are 
fines or jail sentences. 

How is it that a judge who encounters such powerful politi- 
cal forees as the saloon-keepers, the cigarette trust and the 
telegraph companies can be elected by such pluralities? It 1s 
because he has the good fortune to live and work in a city 
where women vote. The defender of tempted children is kept 
permanently in office by the votes of the mothers, the teachers, 
and the other intelligent women of Denver. 


When Prince Mirsky presented the Zemstvo mem- 
orial and resolutions to the Russian Emperor, the lat- 
ter was so deeply impressed by the contents of the 
documents and the character of the signers, that he 
expressed the desire to receive personally a deputa- 
tion of four leading members. When these visited 
him he listened attentively and asked many questions. 
The news that the delegation had been given an audi- 
ence created a tremendous sensation in Russia, and 
has aroused the hope that Nicholas may grant his sub- 
jects the constitution and parliament which his grand- 
father had planned before he feil by 
assassin. 


hand of an 


John S. Kennedy, the banker, nN vears ago 
gave the money for the erection of imposing 
United Charities Building, at Twenty-second Street 
and Fourth Avenue, New York, has made an endow- 
ment to the School of Philanthropy, conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Charity Organization Society, 
which will bring that institution a permanent annual 
income of $10,000 or more. 

With conditions so far as the great mass of work- 
ers is concerned practically unchanged, the textile 
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strike in Fall River, Massachusetts, involving 
nearly twenty-six thousand operatives, has reached 
the nineteenth week of its continuance. The 
cotton mill owners once a week throw open the 
mill gates and invite such of their former employees 
as are willing to work for wages 124 per cent. less 
than they formerly received to return. No consider. 
able number are as yet attracted in this way. 

A project for applying the American scheme of 
free land for settlers in Siberia in order to attract 
colonization from the congested districts of European 
Russia is attracting much favorable comment. The 


plan as proposed follows closely the American home 
stead system. 


The director of the observatory on Koenigsstuhl 
Mountain, near Heidelberg, Germany, has discovered 
a new planet of the thirteenth magnitude by means of 
a celestial photograph. 


BIRTHS. 


GARRETT.—At Swarthmore, Pa., on the 20th of Eleventh 
month, 1904, to Albert N. and Ethel V. Garrett, a son, who 
is named Albert Nicholson Garrett, Jr. 

KINKEAD.—At Paterson, N. J., Eleventh month 24th, 1904, 
to William Lloyd and Amy Thorn Kinkead, a son, who is 
named Edward Maxwell. 


MARRIAGES. 


PIM—FOULKE.—At the home of the bride, in Gwynedd. 
Pa., under care of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of Friends, Abi- 
gail Walton Foulke and Richard Penn Pim, of Philadelphia. 


PYLE—THOMPSON.—At the home of the bride, in East 
Marlborough, Pa., on Eleventh month 24th, 1904, under care of 
London Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Alice N., daughter 
of Joshua Thompson and wife, and John H., son of Evan and 
Amanda Pyle. 


WISTAR—PARRY.—At the home of the bride’s parents, 
Riverton, N. J., Eleventh month 7th, 1904, Clayton Newbold 
Wistar, son of Josiah and Mary Ann Wistar, of Salem, N. J., 
and Alice Parry, daughter of Charles and Anna M. Parry. 


DEATHS. 


BURROUGHS.—At Baltimore, Eleventh month 16th, 1904, 
Elizabeth, wife of the late Jacob Burrough, and daughter of the 
late Samuel and Ann Griscom, of Reading, Pa., in the 90th year 
of her age; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

KINKEAD.—At Paterson, N. J., Eleventh month 25th, 1904, 
Edward Maxwell, infant son of William Lloyd and Amy Thorn 
Kinkead. 

LONGSHORE.—At Friends’ Home, Newtown, Pa., Eleventh 
month 2ist, 1904, Abdon B. Longshore, aged 83 years and 3 
months; a lifelong member of Makefield Monthly Meeting, and 
for several years an elder. 

PANCOAST.—Suddenly, Eleventh month 7th, 1904, Mary 
Horner Pancoast, widow of Caleb C. Pancoast, in the 6lst year 
of her age; a member of Woodbury Preparative Meeting, 
Woodbury, N. J. 

PHILLIPS.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., Eleventh 
month 16th, 1904, Annie Wright Phillips, widow of Joseph B. 
Phillips and daughter of William and Phebe Wright. She was 
a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

Annie Wright Phillips, youngest and last-surviving daughter 
of the late William and Phebe (Merman) Wright, was born 
at “ Woodburne,” the home of her family, near York Sulphur 
Springs, Adams County, on Eighth month 25th, 1826. Her pa- 
rents were members, as she always remained, of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends. They were both 
people of high intelligence and steadfast devotion to principle. 
This was signally shown by their activity in the cause of the 
oppressed, their house being the chief station of the “ Under- 
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ground Railroad” in Adams County. To this work their 
daughters gave themselves with earnest enthusiasm, thinking 
less of the risk and danger of it than of the noble privilege that 
it was to succor the oppressed and retaining in their minds al- 
most innumerable anecdotes and stories of their experience. 

The force of circumstances and her own affectionate nature 
made the life of Annie W. Phillips one of devotion to those 
around her. A born nurse, with untiring tenderness she cared 
first for her father and then for her mother, long an invalid. 
After the death of the latter, she married, Sixth month 20th, 
1876, Joseph B. Phillips, a native of Chester County, and with 
him removed to Traer, Tama County, Ia. By a pathetic fatal- 
ity, he became an invalid soon after their marriage, and again 
she was the devoted nurse until his death. Returning to Penn- 
sylvania, she and her sister, Rachel W. Day, also a widow, lived 
first in Columbia, and then in West Chester. In Second month 
of 1882 died their aged aunt, Lydia Merman, and in Third 
month their only brother, the distinguished civil and military 
engineer, William W. Wright, to both of whom the subject of 
this sketch devoted her time and strength. In 1887 the three 
sisters, Hannah W. Mifflin, having become a widow, removed to 
Lancaster. There these sisters received her loving care during 
their last days upon earth, they dying within a few months of 
each other, in 1900 and 1901. 

In 1902 Annie W. Phillips removed to West Chester, where 
she had the society and loving care of a niece of her husband, 
Luey E. Woodruff. After a short illness, of acute indigestion, 
our dear friend passed away on Eleventh month 16th, somewhat 
suddenly, but fully prepared for the great change. On the 
18th the funeral was held in the Friends’ Meeting House, Lydia 
H. Price and Warren W. Woodruff speaking most acceptably, 
the latter dwelling especially on our friend’s affectionate na- 
ture. 

The lesson of such a life cannot be too earnestly urged or 
too thoroughly learned. Sincerity, devotion to duty,*‘loyal af- 
fection bless the race and are precious in the sight of God. 

Bird-in-Hand, Pa., 11th mo. 22d. M. G. B. 


RICHARDSON.—At Wilmington, Del., Eleventh month 5th, 
1904, Anna B., daughter of Martha A. and the late John Rich- 
ardson. 


SQUIER.—At her home at South Orange, N. J., on Tenth 
month 18th, 1904, Ellen H., widow of Lucien B. Squier, and 
daughter of Isaac W. and Hannah Hoxie (the latter a minister 
among Friends), in her 73d year; a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

A gentle character, unfailingly kind and courteous to all who 
came in contact with her, always maintaining a high standard 
of love and life in her home, sympathtie to those in need of 
either moral or material help, she will be much missed by her 
many friends and by her family. H. 


STABLER.—At the home of her son, Sarton B. Stabler, at 
Sandy Spring, Md., Eleventh month 20th, 1904, Martha R. 
Stabler, in her 68th year, wife of Frederic Stabler and daughter 
of the late Roger and Sarah Brooke. 

She had been a member of Sandy Spring Meeting for thirty- 
five years. 


STRINGHAM.—At his home, at Crum Elbow, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., Third-day morning, Eleventh month 22d, 1904, 
Henry Stringham, aged 73 years: a consistent and lifelong 
member of Creek Monthly Meeting. He is survived by a 
widow, one daughter and four brothers, Thomas, of Salt Point; 
Isaac, of Pleasant Plains; John, of New York city, and James 
C., of Brooklyn, N. Y. His funeral was largely attended at 
Crum Elbow Meeting House on Sixth-day, the 25th, and the 
tributes of love and affection were many and sincere to his up- 
light life. 

The following is from the Poughkeepsie Eagle; “We are 
pained to record the death of our esteemed friend and neighbor, 
Henry Stringham. He was an honest, conscientious, upright 
man, whose pure, simple life won the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him; and his cheerful, kindly face and warm, hearty 
greeting will be greatly missed in the community where he has 
resided so many years. He was not only willing, but anxious, 
to depart, feeling that he had fought a good fight and that his 
life work was ended.” THOMAS STRINGHAM. 


TREW.—Ann Rebecca, beloved wife of Joseph S. Trew and 
daughter of the late Bartus and Sarah Trew, was born Fifth 
month 26th, 1833, and died Eleventh month 19th, 1904, at her 
home, near Chestertown, Md. Besides a husband she leaves a 
son and three daughters. She was a lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends, belonging to Cecil County Monthly Meeting. 
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NOTES. 


Friends are requested to send to the Publication Committee, 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER office, the names of public libraries 
to which it would be well to send bound volumes of the Toronto 
Conference Proceedings. 

On the evening of the 13th instant, at the First Friends’ 
Meeting House, Indianapolis, Ind., Wilson 8. Doan delivered 
a masterly address on “John Bright and His Message.” The 
lecture was replete with excellent thoughts and thoroughly de- 
lighted the audience. —American Friend. 

The Friends’ Social Union (London), of which Perey Alden 
is the organizing secretary, is actively at work. Courses of lec- 
tures are being given in several centres, notably at Leeds, and 
Social Service Committees are being formed in connection with 
different meetings and adult schools.—The British Friend. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee to Visit the 
Smaller Branches will attend meetings as follows: Twelfth 
month 4th, 1904, Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; Twelfth month 18th, 
1904, West Philadelphia, 11.00 a.m.; First month 8th, 1905, 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; First month 22d, 1905, Fairhill, 3.30 
p-m. Aquita J. LINVILL, 

Clerk of Committee. 





The series of lectures on the Land Question, arranged by the 
Committee on Poverty of London Quarterly Meeting, is being 
attended by from one to two hundred persons, and is exciting 
considerable, if somewhat combative, interest. It is well that 
it should be discussed from various points of view, that its 
true bearings may be discovered, and the truth known as to 
the extent to which private ownership of land is really a cause 
of poverty. We hope to deal with this matter in a future is- 
sue. Meanwhile there is general agreement with the Taxation 
of Land Values as a pressing and practicable reform.—The 
British Friend. 

The program of the Young Friends’ Association Conference 
for Civic Betterment in Philadelphia, as far as it can be an- 
nounced at this writing, will be: Twelfth month (regular meet- 
ing of the association) “ The Necessity of Civic Association for 
Municipal Betterment,” by Professor Young, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Twelfth month 13th, “The City’s Public 
School Situation and Its Needs”; Twelfth month 14th, “ Per- 
sonal Registration as a Basis for Honest Election,” by Hon. 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff; Twelfth month 15th, “ The Place of 
Party in City Government.” The meetings will be held at 8 
p-m. 

In response to a request of the Meeting for Sufferings (Lon- 
don) in September, a report was presented this month by the 
Continental Committee, setting forth in full the needs of our 
Friends in New Zealand. We have 230 members scattered 
over these islands, the largest number within the reach of any 
one meeting being 27. A large number of Friends are farmers 
in country districts, and are closely tied by their work. This 
makes it difficult to maintain any corporate action or sense of 
unity. Children born under these conditions must inevitably 
drift away from us, unless effective means are taken to in- 
crease their knowledge of Quakerism, as well as to strengthen 
the links that bind them to it. In no place is there a better 
field for Quaker extension work, for New Zealand is a country 
where openness of mind and absence of prejudice are prevailing 
characteristics. The urgent and immediate need of our Society 
in these parts is for suitable and well-concerned Friends to pay 
“partially residential ” visits to the various meetings. These 
will act as connecting links between Friends of different locali- 
ties, will organize social and religious work, and help both in- 
dividuals and meetings by all means in their power., Should 
there be any on whose hearts this work is being laid, they are 
invited to communicate in the first instance with the Conti- 
nental Committee, who will gladly advise and confer with 
them.—The British Friend. 





CLASS IN PHILANTHROPY. 


The normal course for the study of neighborhood social con- 
ditions arranged by the Young Friends’ Association of Philadel- 
phia, with Dr. Kelsey, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as director, began last Seventh- 
day, at 2.30 p.m. Twenty-eight First-day Schools had sub- 
scribed, and all but one had delegates present. Each school 
thus subscribing had the right to have as many delegates as 
it should care to send. There were about 160 Friends present, 
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comfortably filling the auditorium. The schools represented 
were Fairhil! (Philadelphia), Norristown, Wilmington, West 
Philadelphia, Gwynedd, Ambler, Providence (Media), Lans- 
downe, Trenton (N. J.), Claymont (Del.), Medford (N. J.), 
Swarthmore, Darby, Mickleton (N. J.), Race Street (Philadel- 
phia), Girard Avenue (Philadelphia), Moorestown (N. J.), 
Newtown Square, Willistown, New Hope, London Grove, Val- 
ley, Camden (N. J.), West Chester, Kennett Square, Wrights- 
town, Abington, and Plymouth. The meeting was called to or- 
der by Dr. J. Russell Smith, chairman of the Social Study Sec- 
tion of the Young Friends’ Association. At the close of his 
introductory remarks he read a postal card just received from 
John William Graham, as follows: 

“My hearty congratulations and sympathetic hopes in con- 
nection with this excellent proposal for a course of lessons in 
practical philanthropy, of which I read in the INTELLIGENCER. 
Nothing could be better.” 

Dr. Kelsey, on taking charge of the class, oatlined the plan 
of work, explaining that it was to be a study class, and not 
merely a course of lectures. Members of the class will be 
asked to study certain local conditions in their respective neigh- 
borhoods and to report en them. Two books were suggested 
as indispensable text-books: “ Principles of Relief,’ by Dr. De- 
vine, head of the New York Charities Organization ($2.00), and 
Warner’s “ American Charities,” (to be had at Wanamaker’s 
for $1.35). Hunter’s “ Poverty ” (Macmillan’s, $1.50), was also 
recommended. As a periodical Charities, a weekly, edited by 
Dr. Devine, was suggested as most helpful for those who wish 
to keep informed as to the best current philanthropic effort 
and methods. This is published at 105 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York city, at $2.00'a year. By a special arrange- 
ment members of the class can have Dr. Devine’s book and 
Charities for one year for $2.50. To avail oneself of 
this offer it is only necessary to write to the office of Charities, 
mentioning Dr. Kelsey’s announcement. 

As a lesson for the next meeting of the class, a study and 
analysis of the seventy-five cases given in Devine’s first chapter 
was assigned. Those whose names in an alphabetical list would 
come between A and G, inclusive, were to report on the first 
twenty-five cases; from H to M, the second twenty-five; from 
N to Z the third twenty-five. 

Two volunteers were called for to make some special investi- 
gation and report at later meetings. 

The topic to be taken up at the next meeting will be “ The 
Standard of Living.” A syllabus prepared by Dr. Kelsey was in 
the hands of each member of the class, and this is to serve as 
a guide in preparation for the meetings. All members of the 
class should be provided with notebooks. It should also be 
borne in mind that to get anything like the full benefit from 
this course each one must make it a point to do the collat- 
eral reading. With such effort the lectures will come in as 
illumination and guidance. Without such co-operation they 
may be disconnected entertainment, which is by no means the 
object of the course. All should have access to the necessary 
books and to a good periodical, such as the one suggested, and 
the First-day Schools sending delegates should provide these 
where that seems to be the best way. 

Dr. Kelsey, in an introductory lecture, made clear some of 
the underlying principles in the study of social conditions, 
showing what seems to be the causes of poverty, and suggesting 
the materials and methods of the study about to be entered 
upon. 

oo First-day School desiring to send additional delegates 
are requested to send in the names to Dr. J. Russell Smith, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


PEACE DA\ 

The attention of Peace Committees, ministers, sujerintend- 
ents of First-day Schools and other Christian workers is called 
to the third First-day in Twelfth month (ihe 18th), which Tas 
by agreement of peace organization set apart as a day 
when the thoughts of all may proper} turned to the sub- 
ject of Peace. It is hoped that on this dey special efforts will 
be made fo inculcate from a Christian pom! of view the great 
principles of peace and justice between man and man, and be- 
tween nation and nation, in order that people, young and old, 
may be led to see that a full aceptance of the teachings of 
Jesus implies an acceptance of his thought of love and brother- 
hood. “Nothing but the Golden Rule of Christ can bring in 
the golden age of man.” 

Programs for a public meeting, data preparation and litera- 
ture for distribution can be obtained at the office of any of the 
peace societies or from the superintendent of the Peace Depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U., at Winthrop Centre, Me. 


Twelfth month 3, 1904.] FRIENDS’ 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
SWARTHMORE’S INFLUENCE. 
Editors of Frrenps’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends: Some provision is likely to be made soon for 
the issuing of a modified form of the catalogue of the graduates 
of Swarthmore College. To prepare for doing this some ques- 
tions have been sent to the Alumni of the college, of the first 
twenty years (classes of 1873 to 1892, inclusive). These ques- 
tions relate to the career of the graduates of those years since 
their graduation, and it is proposed to print, in an abridged 
form, the substance of their replies. It is believed that this 
will aid in keeping them in touch with each other, and with 
their Alma Mater. Certain statistics, thus obtained, will be 
stated in the coming number of the Swarthmore Phenix, which, 
under its present management, is a well-conducted monthly 
magazine, and should have a much wider circulation among the 
friends of the college. 

The answers to the eleventh of the questions sent out are of 
sufficient general interest to Friends to have some of these 
printed in the INTELLIGENCER. This question is worded as fol- 
lows: 

“What is thy present judgment as to the influence of thy 
course at Swarthmore upon thy subsequent career ? ” 

Some of the answers are as follows: 

“T consider that my course at Swarthmore has been a benefit 
to me in every way; made me a better mother and home- 
maker, and a better citizen.” 

“YT am much more than satisfied with what Swarthmore did 
for me in my college course. It made life richer and fuller for 
me, and directed me into my present profession, which, though 
far from lucrative, has brought me much satisfaction.” 

“The influence of Swarthmore, I believe to be only for good, 
since a man cannot stay there for four years, if he graduates, 
without having a character established for right living. Our 
success depends upon ourselves, but good citizenship, I believe, 
is a matter of education.” 

“ My course of study at Swarthmore gave me the inclination 
to a life of scholarship.” 

“T am so well satisfied with the influence that Swarthmore 
has that I desire that my children shall have the benefit of the 
college course at the same place.” 

“Sensible preparation for life, many and wide influences, 
tolerance of the views of others.” 

“Swarthmore implanted deep in my heart the love of God, 
respect for women, regard for the truth, and a cheerful optimis- 
tic altruism.” 

“T regard 1 as the best period of my life, and the founda- 
tion of all that I possess.” 

“The education and the moral training at Swarthmore has 
been an excellent factor in my success.” 

“Tt has prepared me to meet with any of the difficulties of 
life; given me a good all-around education, and prepared me 
for the enjoyment of higher culture.” 

“T have no doubt that being a graduate of Swarthmore has 
enabled me to gain different positions, but I value more the in- 
fluence of its spirit, which has largely kept me true to Quaker 
standards.” 

“More appreciative of Friendly life and Friendly culture.” 

“That it has been broadening, refining, helpful, sane.” 

“Of inestimable value (1) as the chief factor in successful 
teaching, (2) as the foundation for a systematic course of pri- 
vate study, which has been a great resource to one remote 
from the pleasures and advantages of the larger centres of 
culture; (3) as enabling me to be of practical help to my hus- 
band in his college work, and to participate intelligently in the 
social and edueational affairs of a college faculty.” 

“T feel most grateful for what Swarthmore has done for 
me; not only the all-around work, which makes life of so much 
more veiue, but I was able to help my husband, who is a physi- 
can, in chemical analysis and the routine work of such an 
office.” 

“T confess to a deep sense of obligation to the founders of 
Swarthmore College. They will always have the merit of hav- 
ing realized, perhaps only vaguely at first, that if Friends are 
to act upon the world, they must know the world, and the 
forces that have made society what we now find it. If Swarth- 
more College had not been in existence, it seems to me more 
than doubtful whether my parents would have sent me to col- 
lege, and my present career would have been an impossibility.” 

“ While having taken up a business, instead of a professional 
career (which change was largely caused through influences at 
Swarthmore), I feel that the many advantages obtained in the 
four years’ course have enabled me to make a much more rapid 
progress in business than had I gone into business at the age 
1 entered Swarthmore.” 
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“T have been chiefly thankful for my college career because 
it broadened my outlook, and showed me how to concentrate 
my powers, and to pursue my line of work intelligently, and 
with self-command, added to the actual intellectual culture 
there acquired. Not least to be mentioned is the good I have 
derived from friendships with both professors and classmates 
there commenced.” 

“The influence of my course at Swarthmore has, I hope, 
enabled me to become a better mother than I should otherwise 
have been.” 

“Swarthmore was a certain benefit, no matter what life 
work I might have chosen, and as proof will say that I would 
rather send our three girls to Swarthmore than to any other in- 
stitution.” 

“We celebrated our tenth anniversary last month. We 
have four children, three girls and a boy, and expect to send 
them all to Swarthmore when prepared.” 

“Swarthmore’s influence has been very valuable, largely 
from the association with some beautiful characters among 
teachers and faculty.” i. 

“Swarthmore’s influence physically made me stronger, so- 
cially and morally kept me out of much evil, and aided in form- 
ing friendships with good people. The dormitory system and 
regular hours and plain good, wholesome food, are certainly 
best for mental and physical health and growth. They lead to 
a better college spirit, and stronger friendships and influence 
for good.” 


I might add much more, but stop here, not to occupy too 
much space. I therefore omit entirely all that is said by sev- 
eral of the latest of these twenty classes, who have been out 
of college a shorter time, but it will not fail to be observed that 
the latest of the classes here treated (the class of 92) have 
been already out of college, and in business, twelve years. 

Later I might select much from the various answers re- 
ceived to give a fuller and clearer impression of the work of the 
college and the results thus far secured, all of which must be 
of very great interest to the friends of the college, the future 
of which was surely never before so bright and hopeful as it 
is to-day. Epwarp H. MAGILL. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD WORK IN PHILADELPHIA. 


My Dear Friends: I have been trying for weeks to find time 
to try to thank you for the generous response to my appeal for 
reading matter for Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. Since my 
letter to you early in the summer we have given out over 11,000 
magazines and papers, and have several thousand on hand. We 
give out at the close of each class, and sometimes I put a no- 
tice on the door, and the children and grown people come at 
once. We have given out 1,500 in an hour. We like to go out 
with them when the working people are going home at night. 
Young men jump down from their wagons, eager for them. 
We use all kinds, but the especial favorites are the large 
monthlies, so many of the children saying, “ Oh, please, miss, 
won’t you give me a big one?” We always put in some 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCERS for the older people. The mothers 
who attend the meeting each week have grown to expect the 
reading matter, and are very appreciative. Eight were talking 
the other day, saying, “ We always pass them on,” and I dis- 
covered that the ones who were talking passed them to six dif- 
ferent places in one case, ending in a railroad office, where the 
men could get them. Several of the women have spoken of 
how their husbands and children enjoyed the INTELLIGENCER. 
One said her son read them all and kept them in his room to 
re-read. Sometimes we take a package to the police reading 
room, and the man in charge seems glad to have them. I feel 
sure that the number given away this summer must have done 
an untold amount of great good. We can still use more to 
advantage, if the Friends who have them to send feel like pay- 
ing the expense of sending it to us. I hope this does not sound 
ungracious,*but our funds are not large enough to allow us to 
spend in any way but for the absolute necessities. We want 
also to thank the other Friends who have sent clothing, fruit, 
etc., ete. Woodstown Friends sent 73 glases of jelly and 17 
jars of fruit, which was so acceptable. We took out 12 to poor 
old sick people for Thanksgiving. One poor old woman said 
no one had thought of her on Thanksgiving for twenty years. 
We can make use of anything. One Friend sent two pairs of 
spectacles, which just fitted a poor woman who needed a pair 
and could not buy them. One Friend said to me one evening, 
“T am sure I have something now thee can’t use—some red 
tape my brother had.” But that, too, we were glad to tie up 
Christmas presents with. 

I try to get acquainted with the class of self-respecting people 
who would starve before they would go to a society, who do 
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all they can for themselves, but never have quite enough. Now 
I very much want some warm underclothes for the mothers, 
and, as Christmas time is coming, I hope one and all will feel 
like sharing their good things with us. If any of my readers 
keep store, a donation of a pound of tea would be very ac- 
ceptable for use at the mothers’ meetings, a pound of good 
coffee for our mothers’ Christmas entertainment. A few 
pounds of candy would be very welcome. Some home-made 
cake for our Sixth-day afternoon teas would be greatly appre- 
ciated; and Friends who live in the city will not forget that 
we always need workers. Any one that feels like giving of 
themselves in the work will always be welcome. We want 
very much, besides the evening work at the Guild to have some 
Friendly visitors, some one who would be willing to take a 
family and pay them a weekly visit, finding out what could be 
done for them by gaining their confidence, then consulting with 
me what had best be done. The work has grown so the past 
year that I lack the time to do all that ought to be done. We 
began to ask for books last year, and have 250 that have been 
given—mostly second-handed—which are taken out and read at 
home. I have tried to send a card of thanks to every one who 
has sent anything, but some have been sent without name, and 
there was such a quantity when I returned from my vacation 
that 1 fear some were overlooked. We thank you all most 
cordially, and know that if you could only see one busy day’s 
work you would feel richly repaid for what you have done to 
help. EMILY WILBUR, 
Superintendent Friends’ Neighborhood Guild. 





INDEPENDENT VOTING. 


In the last number of the INTELLIGENCER I read a notice 
of some cases, in the recent election, in which the so-called In- 
dependent vote was manifest, but the most interesting case 
wag omitted, that in Minnesota. The Republican candidate tor 
Governor had been State Auditor, and had done some things 
which were very unpopular, and it is charged that while a 
majority of the Republican convention was opposed to his 
nomination as the candidate for Governor, he by unscrupulous 
means secured his nomination.. The result is that while the 
majority for Roosevelt was 158,392, a Democrat was elected 
Governor by a majority of 7,671; the difference between the 
vote for President and that for Governor being 67,516. No 
doubt some Democrats voted for Roosevelt, but it was a sting- 
ing rebuke for corrupt politics to the Republicans. 


JOHN J. JANNEY. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Eleventh month 26th, 1904. 


SAVONAROLA, 
(Concluded from page 775.) 


though holding no office, managed the city in his own 
interests. Savonarola refused to have any dealings 
with Lorenzo. When the latter sent a large sum of 
money to the monastery of San Marco, Savonarola, 
now its prior, refused to use it for his order, and dis- 
tributed it among the poor. He explained his action 
from the pulpit by saying, “ No good dog stops bark- 
ing because a bone is thrown to him.” 

For several years the prior of St. Marks came to be 
the practical ruler of Florence. A republic was es- 
tablished under a council; the people destroyed their 
“ vanities ” in a great bonfire; Jesus Christ was pro- 
claimed king. But the papacy became more and 
more hostile, and the people, who had been carried 
away by the prophet’s earnestness rather than really 
converted, grew tired of austere virtue. The foes of 
Savonarola became stronger, his friends deserted 
him. Finally he was arrested, and, under torture, is 
said to have denied the reality of his visions. After- 


wards he reaffirmed his truth and honesty; but his 
power over the people was 
and exeeuted—one of the 
world’s prophets. 


gone. He was condemned 
greatest and truest of the 








ISAAC W. BUTTERWORTH. 
[Read at his funeral, Eleventh month 2d, 1904.] 


“Know ye not that there is a prince and a great man fallen 
in Israel? ” 

He was born at the old Benjamin Butterworth 
homestead, in Hamilton Township, Warren County, 
Ohio, Ninth month 26th, 1836, son of Henry Thomas 
and Nancy Irvin (Wales) Butterworth, who named 
him Isaac. He inherited from both his parents the 
spirit of ceaseless diligence and activity, so that even 
in his childhood, while attending a school of the nota- 
ble educator, Robert Way, it was remarked by the 
latter that the little fellow was never still except for 
a moment at a time, while awake, a characteristic 
which has attended him through life. 

He soon added sound judgment and skill to activ- 
ity, and in early life took hold of the work assigned 
him and directed his efforts with efficiency in point of 
both economy and speed. I saw him at one time in 
those early days cutting cardboard into shipping tags, 
punching them and inserting strings, ready for use in 
his father’s business, and expressed my astonishment 
at the rapidity with which he did the work, to which 
he answered, “ What I can’t do fast, I can’t do at 
all.” Having decided that his physical strength was 
not equal to such method of doing the heavy work 
of a farm, he got measurably clear of farming, and 
having acquired a fair education at Maineville Acad- 
emy and elsewhere, taught school for at least one 
term at Beech Grove, near Morrow. 

In 1866 he married Edith Potts, and soon, with 
one of her brothers, entered upon the retail boot and 
shoe trade at Richmond, Indiana, but ere long moved 
to Cincinnati, and beeame a wholesale dealer in the 
‘ame business. Going with him to his store one 
morning some time after, I was again astonished, as 
n the case of the shipping tags 
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, to witness the mar- 

elous rapidity with which he took his day book, 
ledgers, and other books appertaining to his business, 
from his safe and distributed them to their proper 
places, ready for the day’s work. 

Prosperity came in the train of such diligence and 
push till a heavy loss befell him by the failure of a 
business friend whom he had largely trusted, which 
made necessary an assignment for the benefit of his 
creditors. But with the help of some of them he soon 
made arrangements by which the assignment was ter- 
ininated and the business put back into his own 
hands, his creditors having confiden« 
make more out of his assets, and co | 
than the assignee could reasonably | 
Their confidence was not misplaced 

He continued in the same and k ess, in 
which his sons are now establishe: on 
coming illness interfered, and he “ fell on sleep ” the 
last day of Tenth month, 1904, in Columbus, Ohio, 
where he had a store. 

His religion was of that sound character which 
made him love father and mother, wife and children, 
and children’s children, and friends and neighbors, 
whom he was prone to meet, even affectionately, with 
hearty greetings and the spirit of cheerfulness. He 
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laid his hand to those undertakings which tended to 


true social enjoyment and human culture. 

Having been the only son reared to manhood in his 
parents’ family, he exercised that helpfulness toward 
them and his sisters which carried their burdens, sym- 
pathized in their distresses, and if differences arose 
sought to have them ended. He carried a tender 
heart in his bosom, wept for the afflictions of others, 
and for their misfortunes which he could not cure. 

He was a birthright and lifelong member of the 
Society of Friends, and in his later years took anu 
active and helpful interest in its welfare and its work. 

I am bereft by the departure of my prized cousin. 
I am sensible how much his aged mother, his sorrow- 
ing widow, his two sons and his daughter feel as if 
a great stay and prop had been removed, and how 
some of them wonder how they are to do without 
him, and get along under such disaster. Let us cheer 
up, my friends. We know now, better than ever he- 
fore, how much we loved him, and his memory will 
be precious to us all the more for that he departed in 
his strength and not out of the feebleness and imbe- 
cility of extreme age. Let us have confidence in the 
divine goodness,with assurance of all things needful. 


“Ask for good and hope it, for the ocean of good is fathom- 
less; 


Ask for good and have it, for thy Friend would see thee 
happy.” 


Grand Rapids, Mich, CrarKkson Burrerwortu. 


In the Cincinnati Price Current of Eleventh 
uonth 10th, Charles B. Murray, Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Chamber of Commerce, and Editor of the 
Price Current, writes: 

I speak of Isaac Wales Butterworth in this connection not 
because he was known to many of our readers, or because of 


his having been a conspicuous character in this community or | 


elsewhere, but because his was a dearly-cherished friendship, 
and because the worthiness of his career throughout all his 
life has commanded my appreciative recognition and fullness 
of respect and esteem. 

I shall not attempt other than a brief reference to the his- 
tory of Isaac Butterworth. His grandfather, Benjamin But- 
terworth, secured possession of a large tract of land in the 
southern part of Warren County, his western line being the 
Little Miami River, about three miles north of Loveland, 
which is in Clermont County. This tract was ultimately di- 
vided between his children—each having several hundreds of 
acres. A portion of the land of one son, William Butterworth, 
was purchased by my father in 1845, and thus we became near 


terworth—the latter spoken of as Thomas, who was the father 
of Isaac. 
There were three other sons and three daughters of the elder 
Benjamin Butterworth. 

The cemetery grounds are on the hill, immediately east of 
the station—an ideal location. ‘The chapel was nearly filled 
with those who thus assembled in sorrowful interest and in 
tribute to the memory of a cherished friend. 
others came from various distant points—including Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Indiana, Kansas, Tennessee, etc. There was 
no plan for formal services. The prayerful silence character- 
istic of Quaker meetings was a feature at the opening of ser- 
vices, and seemed peculiarly appropriate and impressive. This 
was followed by singing, a procedure which in earlier days was 
not consistent with Quaker customs. Alfred Butterworth, son 
of the deceased, announced that friends were privileged to 
speak as they might wish to, on this occasion. 
thus responded included Clarkson Butterworth, a cousin; 
Charles E. Potts, a brother-in-law; Professor Charles F. Emer- 
ick, a son-in-law; Mary Butterworth, a sister; Professor Eu- 
gene H. Foster, a nephew; Charles B. Murray. 





William was the father of the late Benjamin But- | 
terworth, member of Congress, commissioner of patents, ete. | 


Relatives and | . 
| per, with the temper under control. 


Those who | 
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Of relatives present besides those here indicated there were 
Jane Butterworth Foster, a sister; her daughter-in-law, wife 
of Professor Foster; Emma Butterworth Danforth, a sister, 
and her daughter, Carrie Butterworth Gregg; the two sons of 
the deceased, Alfred and Gilbert, and their wives; the mother 
of the deceased, the beloved and revered Nancy Butterworth, 
who will complete her 95th year this month; Edith Potts But- 


terworth, wife of the deceased; Ruth Butterworth Emerick, 
daughter of the deceased. 


Because of this lifelong and intimate acquaintance and 
friendship, because of my knowledge and appreciation of the 
good qualities of this man, in his industrious and effective 
life, his worthy actions, his unostentatious helpfulness of the 
needy, his efforts for the happiness of others, and because of 
the loving relationships between myself and wife and those 
near and dear to the deceased by kinship, I have availed myself 
of this privilege of making note of his passing from our pres- 
ence, while in the vigor of his beneficial influence. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

There was a good attendance at the educational 
conference held at Race Street Meeting House, Phila- 
delphia, on the morning of the 19th. The subject was, 
‘* Discipline in the School and the Home.” The main 
address was given by Dr. George M. Phillips, princi- 
pal of the West Chester Normal School, Pennsylva- 
nia. : 

Dr. Philips said that nine-tenths of the teachers 
who fail are weak in discipline, and that young teach- 
ers who fail at first in this respect may learn to be- 
come good disciplinarians. As aids to good discipline 
he urged a careful preparation of to-morrow’s les- 
sons, a judicious use of praise, and a genuine interest 
in and sympathy with the pupils. He advised teach- 
ers to watch and check the beginnings of carelessness 
and wrongdoing, and not to make a fuss about a piece 
of mischief unless there was some clue to the perpe- 
trator. Above all, the teacher should be just, and 
should never punish without hearing the offender’s 
side of the story. 

President Swain, of Swarthmore, said that the im- 
portant thing was the spirit of the teacher back of 
the discipline. To succeed the teacher must study the 
individual pupils. He advised teachers not to pay too 
much attention to little things, and to secure the co- 
operation of the pupils as far as possible. 

Edward C. Wilson said that the behavior of chil- 


| dren is largely a reflection of the attitude of teachers 
neighbors to the families of William and Henry Thomas But- 


and parents. A nervous, restless teacher makes rest- 
less pupils. 

Arthur H. Tomlinson desired that discipline might 
not be confused with punishment. Few pupils in a 
school need punishment, but all are helped by good 
discipline. To be a good disciplinarian a teacher 
should possess faith, courage, sympathy, tact and tem- 


Margaret Eves, in answer to a question, said that 
during an examination it is easier for pupils to be 
honest, if they know the teacher is looking at them. 

Edward B. Rawson advised teachers to be observ- 
ant, to see everything, but not to speak of all that 
they saw. He said that teachers should treat pupils 
as fellow citizens. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton said the real meaning of dis- 
cipline is disciple making, and that the unconscious 
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disciple maker is the one whom the pupils desire to 
follow. School discipline is comparatively easy when 
the home training is such that children feel ashamed 
of having done a wrong thing rather than of being 
found out and having the wrong made public. 

Anna Clement advised young teachers not to be 
afraid of unpopularity. A teacher whose first 
thought is to be popular with the pupils will soon en- 
counter difficulties 


Mary H. Whitson said that when a pupil began to 
be disorderly, sending him outside the door of the 
classroom for a few minutes, with the understanding 
that he was to come back when the time was up, often 
had a calming effect. It gave the pupil time to real- 
ize that he had been disorderly, and he returned in a 
better frame of mind. 


Louis 
Eugene Baker. 


B. 


Other speakers were Ambler, Jennie 


Davis and J. 








FRIENDS’ 


ASSOCIATIONS. 


TurrD HAVEN, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
called to order at Henry Shreve’s on Eleventh month 16th, 1904. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and necessary 
‘business transacted. 

The literary program opened with the reading by Helen 
Shreve from “The Advantages of Becoming and being a 
Friend,” by John J. Cornell. All present were agreed that the 
subject was most beautifully and satisfyingly treated. 

Wilson M. Tylor gave a delightful and instructive talk on the 
life and influence of Savonarola. This reformer, having dis- 
carded the Roman Church after seven years in a monastery, 
and overcoming great unpopularity in Florence, fins lly accomp- 
lished the mammoth task of converting the dey raved city to 
one of fanatical religious excitement, and himself became its 
religious and political head. He was excommunicated by the 
Roman Church and was hanged by these same people of Flor- 
ence. Historians do not know whether or not he was a fanatic. 
As he advanced in his career he seems to have lost his original 
landmarks and become inflated with power. 

A paper edited by Sallie P. Kemp was read by her. 
torial on “ Thanksgiving Day ” 
ten. 

From the Question Box answers were given to the questions: 
(1) “ What the fundamental difference between the doc- 
trines taught by Aristotle and Confucius?” (2) “ What is the 
fundamental difference between the doctrines of Friends and 
those of other denominations?’ 

With a silence, the meeting was adjourned. 


ANNA WHITE, 


Her edi- 
was appropriate and well writ- 
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Secretary. 


Cincinnati, O.—The Cincinnati Friends’ Association held its 
first regular meeting for the season of 1904-1905, Tenth month 
30th, at the home of Dora C. Gallagher. The meeting opened 
with the usual silence, followed by scripture reading. The sub- 
ject for the afternoon was “ The Master’s Great Gift,” and the 
reading by Mabel Johnson was from Ralph Waldo Trine’s book, 
‘The Greatest Thing Ever Known.” In commenting on the 
selection, the reader said: “ According to this author the pro- 
foundest knowledge that man can attain to is the fact of the 
unity of tne human life with the divine life. .. He seeks an 
every-day religion, one that is in harmony with the highest 
intelligence. . . . He would have moral elevation, not creed con- 
troversies.... Man of himself accomplishes nothing—it is 
the Father within that doeth His work. ... / As Jesus taught 
that He and the Father were one, so must we realize that the 
Father dwelleth within us, and it is His work that we do. When 
man departs from this truth of the Inner Light, then comes his 
fall.” The discussion following the reading was quite general. 


The reports of the clerk and assistant clerk given during the 
business meeting showed that the past year had been one of 
progress and growth in many ways, and the association enters 
now upon the seventh year of its history with courage and 
The meeting closed in silence after the 


hope for the future. 


| 
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reading, by Louise Cadwalader, of a poem entitled, “ What 
Have We Done To-day ?” taken from a recent number of the 
INTELLIGENCER. GRACE D. HALL, Assistant Clerk. 





CAMDEN, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met Third- 
day evening, Eleventh month 8th, 1904. After the regular 
routine of business, Mary A. Burrough gave a most interest- 
ing paper on “Lack of Appreciation of the Aged.” In part 
the writer said she considered the course taken by large cor- 
porations in discharging old men, and even the middle-aged, to 
be wrong. It caused young people to have no respect for the 
aged. The home life was getting to be one of the things of 
the past. In former times the older members were taken into 
all amusements, and aged persons the first to be waited on. 
This is now a thing so rarely seen as to draw forth com- 
mendation. Friends taught that the elders knew something, 
and could give good advice. In times of the slave traffic the 
owner had to take care of the slave until death. The wage- 
earner is denied even this. The voice of a single person has 
no influence; the only way workers can gain anything is by 
joining together. In conclusion, the writer expressed the re- 
gret that we, as the most highly- -civilized nation, should show 
less respect for the aged than heathen nations. 

After a brief silence, the meeting adjourned to meet Twelfth 
month 6th, 1904. FANNIE B. SCHEIBNER, Secretary. 





QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—On the evening of the 17th the Young 
Friends’ Association met at the home of Edward and Mary 
Shaw, with a good attendance. Officers all present. 

After a brief silence the president read the third chapter of 
Timothy. The minutes of previous meeting were read, and a 
half hour devoted to business. Two delegates were appointed 
to attend the General Conference of Friends’ Associations, to 
be held at Trenton, Twelfth month 10th, namely, Ella M. Ball 
and Anna E. Jordan. The president then appointed a Nomi- 
nating Committee to bring forth names for officers of the as- 
sociation to serve the coming year. 

The first appointment for the evening was a reading by 
Eleanor Foulke, who read a part of “The Simple Life,” by 
Charles Wagner. Extracts from the Discipline were read by 
Isabella Meredith. A reading given by Phebe R. Bewley, en- 
titled. “A Soft Answer,” told of the beauty of gentleness and 
courtesy in the home. “W hy should we have for our own the 
bitter tone when we love our own the best ?” A paper was 
then read by Ella M. Ball; subject, “Does High Conduct Bring 
Happiness ’” She said in part: “ With everything around us 
to help us on to a higher life, with a cultured mind and refined 
taste, high conduct must follow and happiness will be the re- 
sult.” Emma Shaw opened the discussion; in a few words her 
view of the subject was clearly given. “That high conduct 
must mean a life of earnestness and truth, a consciousness of 
the love of those who watch over us here, and above all a will- 
ingness to follow the voice within, will bring happiness.” J. 
Miles Jordan said: “ Could we but see more of high conduct in 
the busy walks of life, how much more of happiness we would 
see as the result.” Nellie P. Johnson read a short poem, “ By 
the Home Fireside,” which seemed to breathe a parting blessing. 
A silence was observed, and the meeting adjourned to meet 15th 
of Twelfth month at the home of Joel S. and Ella Ball. 

A pleasant social evening was spent on the 30th of Tenth 
month at the home of Eleanor Foulke, when a number of the 
members of the association had the pleasure of meeting Sara 
Paiste, Mary Travilla and her sister Elizabeth, and through 
them we heard a very interesting account of the conference 
held at Toronto. We were glad of an opportunity t 
friends. A. B. R 
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West CHESTER, Pa.—At the last meeting of Y« 
Friends’ Association the library room of the High Street Meet 
ing-house was well filled with an appreciative audience of mem 
bers and friends on the occasion of the opening of that 
ization for the winter season. The Society has « go: 
bership, and holds meetings every two weeks to discuss | 
ters on religious and educational topics, and give® other in 
teresting literary exercises. The new officers, C. Ma Tay- 
lor, president, and Helen Thatcher, secretary, at 8 vied, took 
their places and the meeting was formally opened. After the 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting the treasurer’s re- 
port was announced and other minor matters of the organiza- 
tion disposed of. It was then announced that the subject mat- 
ter of the evening entertainment would be short talks of mem- 
bers who had attended the great conference of Friends at 
Toronto, Canada, in Eighth month last. The first speaker was 
Herbert P. Worth. who, at some length, described the gather- 
ing, the city of Toronto, its buildings, its people, customs and 
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